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- REMOVAL. | 


(G3" Puck has removed to new and, of course, com- 
modious quarters at 
Nos. 21 & 23 WARREN STREET. 
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SOYALTY THROWS UP THE SPONGE. 


SHORT time ago we pointed out the 

great depression that existed in all 
©" branches of the ecclesiastic trade, as in- 
stanced by the late awkward bankruptcy of 
Messrs. Purcell & Bro., Archbishops and Bank- 
ers of Cincinnati, whose paper, until the hour 
of their suspension was always considered gilt- 
edged, and could be shaved on the most favor- 
abie terms. 

And the dark clouds that hover over the bus- 
iness world generally lower in their blackest hue 
on the Emperor, King and Queen interests. 

While there are some gleams of hope for a 
revival of commerce generally, we see little 
prospect of the Royalty trade ever getting on 
its legs again. 

To use the language of the street, it has got 
a black eye, from which it can never hope to 
recover. 

It has had its day, and a pretty long day, too. 

The reigning monarchs of Europe who 
eagerly devour Puck—and they all do it—do 
not relish the information that we gratuitously 
give them, and, like our liberal gas companies, 
who won’t believe that the electric light is to 
wipe them out of existence, cling with fatuity 
to their old line of business, 

But the six-shooters and bowies of the gen- 
tlemen.who pursue the profession of Nihilist 
and Socialist must ultimately have the effect of 
making Royalty look about for a business that 
is not quite so risky, _ 

The Nihilist gentleman who scored nothing 
out of a’possible one, with Mr. Alexander of 
Russia as a bull’s-eye, must feel about as bad 
as O'Leary did when he left the track—though 
it is not probable that he will be allowed quite 
as much time to reflect on his breakdown. 

And very properly, too; assassination is never 
nice, in any form. We don’t think it desirable 
for kings, tramps or book-agents; although we 
do think that the world would be better off if 
all these classes could be quietly sat upon in a 

harmless manner. 
'  Qur artist points out one way out of the 
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wood for poor, persecuted Royalty. Let them 
stick figures of themselves in their carriages, 


| when they take the air, and disguise themselves 


as undistinguished persons. ‘The dummies will 
be equally good targets, and there will be no 
danger of bloodshed. 

This suggestion is offered in the most chari- 
table spirit to all the crowned heads of Europe. 
Mrs. Victoria, however, need not take advan- 
tage of our kindness. As she has nothing to 
do with the government of Great Britain, ex- 
cept to draw a few millions of dollars a year 
to have a good time generally, there isn’t the 
slightest fear of anybody doing her harm. 








FACT AND FANCY. 
pe of our Esteemed Contemporaries 

—) have lately been circulating a few re- 

marks by Mr. William Winter, concern- 
ing Shakspere and Anne Hathaway. 

Mr. Winter seems to feel that he is called 
upon by the Muse of History to piece out the 
meagre records of Shakspere’s private life, and 
he has let his light and airy fancy loose upon 
the alleged romance of Stratford-on-Avon. 

Soaring high upon the buoyant pinions of 
untrammeled conjecture, Mr. Winter boldly as- 
serts various highly remarkable things hitherto 
unknown to students of the great dramatist’s life. 

He starts out, does Mr. Winter, with two 
premises. First: that Anne Hathaway was 
older than Shakspere. Second: that Shak- 
spere was younger than Anne Hathaway. ‘These 
are the only facts bearing cn the subject for 
which Mr. Winter has any use. And on these 
he predicates the following little romance: 
Anne Hathaway being older than Shakspere, 
Shakspere must have loved her very much to 
have married her. If Shakspere loved her very 
much, she must have been very lovely and 
beautiful and accomplished and all sorts of 
things. ‘This proves conclusively that Anne 
Hathaway had a marble brow and a liquid 
violet eye—and another liquid violet eye, too 
—and ruby lips and an aquiline nose anda 
wealth of golden hair. 

Now, we maintain that the wings of Mr. 
Winter’s imagination need clipping. We don’t 
mean to have him play off any story-paper ro- 
mance on us for solid Shakspere history. The 
facts in the case won’t bear him out, and he 
knows it. 

The truth is, Shakspere was not one of your 
Sunday-school characters, who did his mashing 
in the Bible-class or the prayer-meeting. He 
was more of an ice-cream and sherry-cobbler 
rounder; and Anne Hathaway wasa good deal 
of a strawberry-and-sugar darling. Shakspere 
married Anne Hathaway, if we may be par- 
doned a trivial anachronism, at the muzzle of 
the derringer. He saw a Cameron-Oliver suit 
looming up in the immediate future, and he 
wedded his lovely bride at the urgent request 
of her parents. As soon as possible after the 
ceremony, he went south-east, young man— 
skipped to London. ‘That he was the greatest 
genius that ever trod this nasty little earth has 
nothing to do with his personal and private 
character, which was arabesque. If internal 
evidence goes for a cent, Shakspere’s plays 
pretty clearly indicate that he was one of the 
boys—every time. 

We refer to these facts only because we don’t 
like to see people making up goody-goody 
stories about Shakspere. The truth is the truth, 
for one thing; for another, there is no need of 
any lying on Shakspere’s account. Hamlet 
will not be one whit less grand and sad; Juliet 
a shade less loving; Othello less great of heart 
because we know that Shakspere had an ante- 
nuptial affair with a woman older than himself. 

Mr. Winter strikes us as unnecessarily officious 
with his little pot of white-wash. 








Puckerings. 
VER’ BUM SAP—Vew maple syrup. 


OLD saws were made by ancient seers, 





Mr. CuHar es R. THORNE, JR., isa de Coucy, 
‘*and don’t you forget it!” 


Now the ingenious youth whittles the handle 
of his snow-shovel into a base-ball bat. 


GRANT cannot play new-fashioned billiards 
—the old pocketing game is the only one with 
which he is familiar. 


Ir ‘‘a miss is as good as a mile,” what mag- 
nificent records these would-be king-killers 
might make as long-distance pedestrians. 





THE Divinity College, Harvard University, 
to the author of ‘Demonology and Devil 
Love ’’—‘‘ Moncure D. Conway, B.D’d!” 





WHEN a certain newspaper scribe is ‘“Gath’’- 
ered to his fathers, who will tell the lies of the 
country >—JV. Y. News. 

Eli Perkins. 





THE worst feature of this lapse into wintry 
weather is that the resuscitation of the season 
will givé occasion for an extra edition of 
spring poetry. 





A preacher there was of great fame, 
And J-a-lmage was his name; 

When asked if he lied, 

He cheerfully sighed, 
For said he: “I'll be damned all the same.” 

BARNum’s Circus has opened its season, but 

with all his vaunted enterprise the boss show- 
man has not yet caged the howling jackal of 
the Brooklyn Tabernacle. ‘True ’tis, P. T., 
and pity ’tis, ’t is true. 








A MAN and his wife can never agree upon 
what constitutes a tidy-looking room; a woman 
will grow irritable when she finds half-a-dozen 
cigar stumps sticking to the scorched mantel- 
piece, and he can’t be expected to keep calm 
when he finds a bunch of long “ combings” in 
his shaving-mug. 


THE sight of a man wheeling a baby-carriage 
in the street is a sign, not that the infant is 
weak, but that the man’s wife is strong. And 
yet, if we were to judge from the amiable grin 
with which the fond father, under these cir- 
cumstances, salutes every passing acquaintance, 
we might erroneously suppose that he was 
really doing it just for the fun of the thing. 


WE have much pleasure in presenting our 
readers a portrait of Captain Williams and his 
special partner—his club. 

As this gentleman is about retiring into pri- 
vate life and seeking that repose which a po- 
lice station never affords, we would recommend 
those who wish to preserve the portrait of this 
noble citizen and good and faithful servant of 
the public to cut our cartoon out and paste it 
in their iron-clad helmets. 


Zs” NOTICE. @ 


No. 9 (issue of May 7, 1877), No. 14 (issue of June 
14, 1877), No. 26 (issue of Septenber 5, 1877), No. 53 
(issue of March 13, 1878), and No, 57 (issue of April 1o, 
1878), of Puck will be hought at this office, 21 & 23 
Warren Street, at 25 cents per copy. 
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PUCK’S 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF CONGRESS. 





Ir we have not of late devoted a large amount 
of space to the performances of the noble pa- 
triots who, at so much inconvenience and pecu- 
niary loss to themselves, meet at Washington to 
endeavor to keep the turbulent people of the 
United States in order, it is not because we 
love Congress less—but we love our fellow citi- 
zens more. 

When legislative “business gets full head of 
steam on we shall frequently have occasion to 
say something about the proceedings of Con- 
gress; but the nice little preliminary party-talks 
have a sort of monotonous flavor about them 
that is almost Grandfather’s Clockish and Pina- 
foric in its character. 

But the Army Appropriation Bill has such a 
very large quantity of contemporaneous human 
interest about it that we could scarcely consider 
ourselves a live newspaper unless we gave our 
eminently veracious report. 

Every body knows what the pure and eloquent 
Garfield had to say in the Lower House on the 
question of troops at the polls. His glorious 
sentiments have no doubt had the desired ef- 
fect on the country. We shall therefore devote 
our attention briefly to the Senate, wherein at 
the time we write the talking match is progress- 
ing at a great rate. 


WASHINGTON, April. 14. 


The Army Bill. 


Senator Blaine, who had somewhat recovered 
from his recent attack of ‘‘Southern Outrage,” 
and was rather a little less on the pose than on 
that memorable occasion, did not think the 
bill as nice as it mignt be—indeed, it wasn’t 
up to his standard of correct legislation at all. 
The way to strike out a sentence of a bill was, 
Strange as it might seem, to strike out the sen- 


PUCK. 


TAMMANY’S NEW MEMBERS. 


[4rom trustworthy photographs by Kurtz.] 


HAPPY 147. 


PORTRAITS OF THE 


In order to procure the remainder of the series, the reader has only to buy 20 more copies of this issue of Puck. 


tence. Democrats, and especially Democratic 
Senators, were not particular favorites of his. 
What harm did troops do at the polls, anyhow? 
There were only sixty bayonets to about one 
million of people, which was just about the 
seventeenth-thousandth part of a bayonet to 
each person; and that quantity of bayonet 
could not go any considerable distance between 
the ribs of a man who wanted to prevent a 
nigger from voting. 

lt was an awful thing that this army question 





should be tacked to an appropriation bill, and 
| that the machinery of the Government should 
| be stopped, if it wasn’t passed. How were 
| Senators and Congressmen and other deserving 
| people to get their salaries? ‘The prospect was 
| positively appalling to contemplate. But never 
mind the why and wherefore. ‘The South has 
a great deal too much to say about everything. 
And there now 

SENATOR WALLACE remarked that free 
people didn’t like military men hanging about 
them when voting was going on. ‘The bill 
was to authorize the payment of the wages of 
the U.S. troops; and surely the revolutionary 
majority of the Senate might have their own 
way about the employment of the fellows who 
gave them their money. 

SENATOR LOGAN thought the Democratic party 
was not a party that came up to his ideas of a 
party. Every man who was not a Republican 
Ought to be sent out of the country. The United 
States was specially discovered for Republicans 
to live in, and no “ furriners”’ need apply. 

SENATOR Beck loved Mr. Logan as a bro- 
ther, but he couldn’t agree with him. If 
Republicans had only a majority they wouldn’t 
feel so bad about this “troops at the polls” 
business. England didn’t have treops to take 
care of her voters, and Britannia was the pride 
of the océan; the home of the brave and the 
free. 

SENATOR Hoar was of opinion that no Dem- 
ocrat could be right if he wanted to, unless he 
were a Republican. 


SENATOR VOORHEES sincerely trusted that 
Americans would never forget they were Amer- 
ican people, and not imagine for a moment 
that they were Zulus, New Zealanders, orang 
outangs, or anything of that kind. Great com- 
plications might ensue if they did. As matters 
stood now, the President might run the big- 
gest man-of-war that Mr. Robeson had left in 
the navy right into Broadway, New York, 
bring its guns to bear on the Puck office and 
the other newspaper offices in the neighbor- 
hood, and blow everything except Mr. John I. 
Davenport out into space. No. ‘Troops at 


the polls did agree with his constitution. 

SENATOR ‘TELLER was a Republican of the 
most Republicanest kind, and therefore ect., 
etc, 
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HIGHLY IMPO 


New York, April 15, 1879. 
Puck— Gents: 

Will you please notice in your paper that 
Mr. Daniel F. Beatty has been elected Mayor 
of Washington, N. J., by an overwhelming 
majority, and oblige Yours, etc., 

E. DUNCAN SNIFFEN. 


Will we? Of course we will—with pleasure. 
Our readers will please take notice that Mr. 
Daniel F. Beatty has been elected Mayor of 
Washington—N., J.—by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. We haven’t the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Daniel F. Beatty personally; but we pre- 
sume, from his possessing the friendship of 
Mr. E. Duncan Sniffen—whom we don’t know, 
either, by the way—that he is one of nature’s 
noblemen —the right man in the right place— 
a whole-souled fellow—the noblest work of 
God—and everything else that a friend of Mr. 
E. Duncan Sniffen’s ought to be. We congra- 
tulate Mr. Daniel F. Beatty, and Mrs. Daniel 
KF. Beatty, if there is one, and all the little 
Daniel F. Beatties, if there are any—and if 
there aren’t, we hope there will be soon. We 
trust that Mr. Daniel F. Beatty will do credit 
to the taste of the citizens of Washington, New 
Jersey; and that he will always use the power 
delegated to him with wisdom and magnani- 
mity, and will sedulously endeavor to prevent 
the bad little boys from bathing naked in the 
waters of Washington, New Jersey, if that 
Metropolis has any waters, and that he will 
generally be virtuous and happy, and, above 
all, that he will never forget that he is the 
friend of Mr. E. Duncan Sniffen. 


CONVERSATION AND CALISTHENICS. 





«Do you know, I rather like a backward 
spring?” 
‘Shall I do one for you?” 
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WHEN through the cracks of barns the wind 
Shrill whistles as it blows, 

And even the straw-stack’s sunniest side 
Inhospitable grows, 

When birds migrate, and city folk 
Bear homeward faces brown, 

Then last of all, o’er rigid roads, 
The tramp comes back to town. 


‘The fresh stream’s waters soon grow salt 
When they have reached the sea, 
Soon lost in tides of human life 
The tramp doth cease to be; 
A mendicant he walks along 
The streets oft journeyed o’er, 
Until I hear his timid step 
And knock at my back door. 


He tells no piteous, well-worn tales 
That Truth and Reason mock, 

But deftly turns a skeleton-key 
In sympathy’s door. lock; 

For he had kissed the blarney-stone 
Before he crossed the sea, 

And belles and beaux might envy him 
His art of flattery. 


Once, feeling kind to all the earth, 
I gave my cast-off shoes 

To him, and now his gratitude 
Is such, I can’t refuse 

(Though that was several years ago) 
To hear him tell to-day 

How he still thinks of that kind act 
And me when miles away. 


—S— 


TRAMP. 


pe <—— 


‘ 


a sy? 
Wp Men, 
He says one neighbor gave the coat 
With which his back is dressed, 
Another gave the ‘ pantaloons,” 
And I infer the rest. 
How hard my heart compared with theirs, 
If I no gift should make! 
I'll finish the uncompleted suit— 
‘* Here, this old waistcoat take.” 


With little fish that he has caught 
He baits his hook again, 

And angles still for better fish 
That swim about the main, 

Or, like the crier at a sale, 
He sees with hidden glee 

His neighbors ’gainst each other bid 
In generous rivalry. 


Ye harvesters! is his the form 
Ye watched last summer roam 

By harvest fields, and freer breathed 
When it had passed your home? 

Ye lonely wives! did ye grow pale 
At this same stealthy tread? 

Is this the face, ye mother hearts, 
That filled ye so with dread? 


If so, forgive my act; in part 
’Twas weakness, I confess. 
And yet I think the paltry gift 
In part meant thankfulness 
To sires remote, who ceaseless tought 
The sluggard in the blood, 
That else might be a terror, too, 
In some lone neighborhood. 
Isaac R. PENNYPACKER, 


rr 





FRIENDLY CHATS 
WITH THE “AVERAGE CITIZEN.” 


No. 1—JENKINS OF THE S. P. C. C. 


eo 
T is quite useless for us to speak to the very 
il wise; for they already know all we would 
tell them: or to the very foolish, for they 
would never learn. 

Therefore we address ourselves to you, O 
Average Citizen, who are neither very wise 
nor very foolish, but ‘just a medium sort of 
fellow.” 

Please understand that we are not going to 
flatter you. We don’t propose to call you 
‘gentle reader,” nor to assume that you know 
as much as we do. You don’t. 

We are the people who, by reason of especial 
natural capabilities or peculiar education, are 
picked out, or have picked ourselves out from 
' the mass of other people, to guide and instruct, 
or try to guide and instruct, those others. 

It is our business, by which we earn our 
living, to keep ourselves apprised of current 
events, to study their nature and significance, 
and to endeavor, in our turn, to impart to you 
the lesson they teach. 

Therefore it is safe to assume that we know 
as much of our business as you do of yours, to 
which you are so devotedly attached that you 
are apt to forget the world outside of your 





horizon, which is the very narrow bound of a 
life far too often made up entirely of the bread- 
and-butter necessities of existence and your 
own personal and private refreshments and re- 
creations. 

You are very liable to forget the fact that 
the duties and responsibilities of the citizen 
are not merely conventional buncombe; but 
that it is your business to get as indignant over 
the wrong done to your neighbor as you would 
over the wrong from which you suffer yourself. 

We don’t ask you to do this on high moral 
grounds; because morality has been made such 
a mockery to you by uncounted charlatans 
that the very name is a stench in your nostrils. 
So we will approach you on the ground of 
policy, which is the morality of the pocket; 
and we shall try to point out to you that if you 
do not do your duty by society, you will de- 
prive yourself of the benefits which you receive 
at the hands of society. 

To use that most telling argument, an illus- 
tration, if you permit a brutal scamp like Cap- 
tain Williams to pound Mr. Franklin Blake, of 
Trenton, on the head, you endanger your own 
cranium. Now you see what we're driving at. 

We propose to tell you certain things of 
which we want to speak, and which we think 
you should hear, ina quiet, pleasant, colloquial 
way, having a friendly chat with you, as it were. 

Let us take for our first subject of conversa- 
tion an “ easy one.”’ 








ae 


Jenkins, of the [so-called] Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

Haven't we had nearly enough of Jenkins? 

You have probably forgotten, in your care. 
less way, how it was that we came to be afflict- 
ed with Jenkins. 

Vears ago, an honest, brilliant enthusiast, a 
brave, noble-hearted and somewhat injudicious 
man named Henry Bergh took it into his head 
that the work of ensuring human treatment to 
dumb animals was as much Ais business as No- 
body’s. So out of his energy and enthusiasm he 
built up a ‘‘Society,” got the help and protec- 
tion of special legislation, and did a grand work, 

After a while he got what he wanted. People 
like you, neither enthusiastic nor energetic in 
doing unselfish deeds, learned to respect and 
help him. He was a “success,” 

And then came the imitators of success. 

First, Anthony Comstock, who, not being a 
noble-hearted and enthusiastic man; but a 
wholly dirty-minded and self-seeking person, 
simply brought the name of Reformer into dis. 
repute. 

‘hen, this Jenkins, who is only Anthony 
Comstock with a difference: the difference be- 
ing that he is not a fool. He does not soil his 
personal character and belittle himself in men’s 
eyes by going into the slums for notoriety; he 
seeks it in sweeter-smelling ways. 

But he is cut off the same piece of stuff. 
He uses, for selfish and personal ends, the wea- 
pons which were legitimate and proper in a 
good man’s hands; but which are productive 
only of evil in his. 

Understand, we don’t wish to say that the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren was not founded with good and honest 
intentions, or that it has entirely neglected its 
work. No doubt such an institution was needed; 
no doubt the men who compose it are in the 
main actuated by genuinely humane impulses; 
and their numerous errors are only those of 
indiscretion and ignorance. ‘They have done 
some excellent work; for instance, the partial 
suppression of the system of ‘‘padrone”’ slavery; 
and in other ways they have succeeded at least 
in calling general attention to the sufferings of 
the most helpless class of our population. But 
what we do object to—as much for the Socie- 
ty’s sake as for yours or ours, is the fact that 
their chosen agent is a man obviously unfit for 
his place. 

You hear constantly of his using the power 
vested in him; not for the purposes for which 
it was given him; but simply to advertise him- 
self as a philanthropist. 

He interferes principally with the employ- 
ment of children in. theatres, where they do 
lighter and healthier work—healthier morally 
and physically—receive better pay, and are 
kindlier treated, as a rule, than in any other 
business. ; 

Do you think—does any one think that he 
does this simply for the children’s sake ? 

Not a bit of it. 

We don’t say the man is dishonest, in the 
dollars-and-cents meaning of the word. Of 
course the fact that he turns his attention prin- 
cipally to annoying theatre people—an easily | 
blackmailable class, so to speak - lays him open 
to such suspicions. But we have made search- 
ing inquiry, and we cannot find that he is even 
presumably guilty of any such practices. Yet 
the word dishonesty covers a wider ground. A 
man is dishonest who seeks reputation in unjust 
ways. A man is dishonest who abuses authority 
confided to him in good faith. A man is dishon- 
est who tries to get credit for doing his duty 
by the use of mean and unworthy artifices. 

Answer, Average Citizen, judged by this 
code, is Mr. Jenkins, of the S. P.C.C., an 
honest man? 

We put the question to you. Please answer it. 

And then it rests with you to acé. 
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THE BACKGROUND. 
«Senator, couldn’t you get me in alittle bill 
like this ?” 
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P'TTING IN THE HIGH LIGHTs. 
“‘Tf it’s worth anything, it’s worth that!” 


HIGH ART IN WASHINGTON. 
(A RESPECTFUL HINT TO THE APPROPRIATION COMMITTEE.) 


Ag 





THE PAL-ATE. 
‘* Make yourselves at home, gentlemen,” 





FRAMED. 











FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 


LXXXV. 


PROGRESS IN COURT- 
SHIP. 


Ya-as, severwal 
individuals appe-ah 
to take an extwaor- 
dinarwy amount of 
* interwest in what I 
Yj May call my pwi- 
vate affai-ahs, and 
are verwy anxious 
to know what pwo- 
gwess I am making 
inaw paying my adwesses to Miss Marguerwite. 

Aw I don’t know in weality whethah I ought 
to twouble myself to wegard the inquirwies 
which these aw fwiends of mine make with we- 
spect to the mattah; but, ye see, it is such an 
awfully twemendous honah faw an aw Amerwi- 
can girl to marwy a aw pwopah Englishman, 
that I’m not at all surpwised at the gweat ex- 
citement the pwospect of such an occurwence 
should cweate. 

"Pon my soul, it’s weally quite naturwal that 








it should, 





I don’t mean to say, ye know, that I should 
be the first Bwitish fellaw who had evah thought 
of marwying, or aw had marwied an Amerwican 
girl; faw Churchill, Mandeville, young Paget 
and othah tolerwably decent fellaws have done 
so; but still, ye know, no Fitznoodle evah 
twied the experwiment. 

I call at the wesidence of Miss Marguerwite 
quite fwequently, and I wathah think my pwe- 
sence is not altogethah disagweeable to her. I 
don’t know that she thinks that I am stwictly 
handsome, nor do I think she is terwibly daz- 
zled by my ancestwy and the historwical twa- 
ditions of my gweat English wuling-wace; but 
I wathah imagine that she would not consider 
a matwimonial alliance with a Fitznoodle alto- 
gethah undesirwable. 

Perwhaps I am flatterwing myself a twifle, 
but I don’t think so. 

Certainly Jack thinks Miss Marguerwite fairly 
‘“‘ good form,” for an Amerwican, and I cannot 
wefwain fwom agweeing with him. 

She is aw bwight, aw pwetty, and not out- 
wageously slangy; nor is she so pwetentious as 
so many of the wecently enwiched Amerwi- 
can girls are. 

Aw and she isn’t wude eithah, nor diswepect- 
ful, nor purse-pwoud, as are the gweatah pwo- 





portion of similar twibes of female cweatures 
he-ah. Ya-as, and Jack says also that she has a 
plucky sort of patwiotism for which he has.a 
fairwish amount of admirwation. 

She wemarked to me on a wecent occasion 
that she didn’t considah that I was such a 
f-f-fool as I looked. 

Odd thing to say, wasn’t it? Howevah I 
imagine it’s all wight. She pwobably meant 
something maw pwofound than is apparwent at 
first sight in the expwession. Don’t think, ye 
know, that she would twy to make me look 
quite too awfully widiculous. 

That would be too absurd aw. 








THE rich young lady who recently married a 
horse-car driver had taken to heart Sir Joseph 
Porter’s pronunciamento, that ‘‘love is a front 
platform on which all ranks meet.” 





Tuis is about the time when the man who 
was married last September, and still believes 
that women are angels, gets a dreadful shock 
when he examines the crushed and shapeless 
mass, taken from the bottom of the trunk, 
which his wife assures him is the identical coat 
he wore during the honey-moon. 
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THE 
LADY OF THE ROOSTERCOOP. 
By W. D. HOWLS. 








Cuapter I. 


ea P among the Massachusetts hills lived 
Lydia Blood with her aunt Maria and 
her grandfather Jeremiah. She wasa 
school-marm. She taught the highest class in 
the brick school, also the lowest class, also 
the intermediaté classes. She was rather bony 
as to her arms and le—that is to say, limbs, 
but had a pretty face. Lydia’s aunt Susan 
kept a hash-house at Rome, N. Y., and that 
aunt had invited her niece to call on her. 
Lydia had heard that all swell Americans go to 
Rome, and she was craving for ‘‘cult-yah,” 
and she was bursting with a desire to eat three 
square meals a day without working for them. 
She therefore accepted the invitation. With 
her grandfather she embarked in the stage. 
Her store-clothes, tied up in a sheet, were 
placed on the roof. They soon reached the 
cars, and, in a brief time, steamed into Troy. 
Her grandfather put the bundle on his shoul- 
der, and for a long time they tramped around 
in search of the dock. An innate feeling told 
Lydia that it wasn’t high-toned to ask conun- 
drums of strangers, and every time the old man 
tried it on she sat down on him. Finally, tired 
out, they placed the bundle before them and 
sat on the string piece of a dock. Grandfather 
lit his clay-pipe; Lydia drew grandfather’s 
clock from his pocket and sighed as she saw 
how late it was. —Two young men—real toffs— 
passed. To a traveled observer it would have 
been plain at a glance that they were Bos- 
tonians. They were tall and slim, one slightly 
taller than the other; they were very hollow in 
front between their arms, and very hilly in the 
back between their shoulders; their heads 
leaned forward like a goose’s; each wore 
glasses on his nose and was arrayed in his 
store clothes. The shorter of the twain asked 
the old man if he needed help. 

“I want Lilly’s wharf,” said Grandfather 
Jeremiah. 

“This is familiarly denominated by that 
appellation,” said the young man. 

“That’s taffy,” said Lydia, as the young 
men passed out of sight. ‘‘ They think we’re 
tramps.” 

Down the pier they went, and, at the end of 
it, found the canal boat ‘‘Roostercoop.”” There 
stood Captain Ginus, her commander. Grand- 
father embraced Lydia; she bounced on the 
plank; the Captain threw her bundle on deck; 
the mate threw off the lines; and the “ Roos- 
tercoop” sailed boldly forth on the raging 
canal. 

Cuapter II, 


Lydia was unfamiliar with the world; but 
after she had put away her store clothes in the 
spare berth, she called the midshipmite and 
bade him lead her to the kitchen. She thought 
she would pass away the time by playing a 
game of dominos with the cook. To her aston- 
ishment the cook was black and wore—un- 
mentionables, At dinner she met the other 
passengers. The toffs who had met her on 
the dock were there. The shorter was named 
Done-ham. He was a round-faced, pleasant- 
looking pilgarlic -quite harmless. ‘lhe taller 
was called Standbefore. He generally played 
the gloomy, misanthropical role, with his nose 
constantly turned up at everybody and every- 
thing. He would have made a splendid Pha- 
risee. The third passenger was merely a New 
Yorker named Hix. He was too plump and 





full-chested and clear-eyed ever to have lived 
in Boston. 

After dinner the gentlemen went on deck to 
smoke. Hix tried to be sociable, but the other 
two at once began to converse in Bostonese—to 
talk transcendental hyperboles. Hix listened 
for a moment, and then strolled away, remark- 
ing: ‘*I don’t understand Choctaw.” Pre- 
sently Lydia came on deck. Done-ham and 
Hix approached her, Standbefore put his hand 
in his vest and glared at the moon. 

‘*Did you ever see the Boston Common ?” 
asked Done-ham of Lydia. 

‘“No,” replied she quite cheerfully, in her 
beautiful nasal tones. 

‘‘Oh!” ejaculated Done-ham and Stand- 
before, in profound horror. 

‘** Nor the lake ?’”’ asked Done-ham. 

Lydia looked confused, as if she did not 
know what lake was meant. 

‘* He means the Boston frog pond,” said Hix. 

Done-ham and Standbefore were disgusted ; 
they walked three times around the deck before 
they recovered; Lydia went to her cabin; Hix 
strolled forward; the Captain moved rearward. 

‘¢ Look here,”’ said the captain, ‘‘that gal’s 
in my charge. Don’t you fill her mind with 
ologies and theories to the detriment of 
health.” 

‘* May,” said Done-ham and Standbefore, 
raising their right hands, ‘‘the man who does 


.so be deprived of his baked beans every Sun- 


day morning.” 

‘* That’s as strong as you can make it,” said 
the captain. 

Cuapter III. 

Done-ham and Standbefore soon voted Hix 
an ass. The fellow actually played upon a 
violin, and the worst of it was that he inveigled 
Lydia into singing with him foolish songs from 
‘* Pinafore”? or the ‘‘ Little Duke,’’ when she 
might have conversed with the Bostonians on 
philosophy. Sometimes she met those gentle- 
men on deck. At first Standbefore was offish 
and dignified. He could hardly think of being 
sociable with a girl who nad not been born in 
Boston. However, Done-ham had a darling at 
home, to whom he wrote every evening, and 
gradually Standbefore fell into the habit of 
chatting, in a lofty way, with Lydia. At first 
she did not understand Bostonese, but after a 
short time she began to comprehend the dia- 
lect. As time ran on, Standbefore became 
more confidential and warned her against Hix. 

‘*He’s only a New Yorker,” said Standbe- 
fore; “ he hates philosophy; he’s fond of beer; 
he always wants a good time.” 

When the Roostercoop reached Canajoharie, 
Hix went ashore and drank three glasses of 
beer. That fixed Standbefore’s warning in 
Lydia’s mind. ’Twas plain that Hix and Stand- 
before were enemies. 

Almost every evening Lydia and Standhefore 
sat on butter-tubs on deck and chatted. Some- 
times they walked up and down the deck. 

‘* Have you discovered the soft spot in my 
head ?”’ asked Standbefore. 

‘I think so,” answered Lydia, as she took in 
his whole head at a glance. 

Standbefore was not quite certain whether 
he should be pleased or offended. He feared 
that she did not look on him asahero, He 
had almost resolved to be dignified and melo- 
dramatic, when an event occurred which 
changed the tenor of their lives. 


CuaPTER IV. 

One Sunday afternoon all the passengers 
were on deck. Hix was sitting near the other 
three. Standbefore drew from his pocket his 
constant companion, a pocket-edition of Rev. 
Joseph Cook’s ‘‘Lectures on Conscience.” He 


began to read. Hardly had he read a page of 
the first ‘ Prelude,” when Lydia and Hix 
sprang up, hurried to the side of the boat, and 


















leaned over. The stuff had acted on them like 
sea-sickness. That alone proved they were not 
Bostonians, Lydia had become somewhat ac- 
climatized by her talks with Standbefore, and 
so her attack was a light one. Hix however 
was so terribly sick that he fell overboard into 
the raging canal. Standbefore threw off his 
coat, placed his eye-glasses on the gunwale of 
the boat, and sprang into the water. Ina few 
moments he came to the surface; he held Hix 
by the collar; he seized a rope and both were 
drawn on board the boat. Standbefore put on 
his glasses, calmly replaced his coat, looked for 
a moment in Lydia’s eyes, and spat over his 
left shoulder. Lydia rushed below to hide her 
blushes. Hix was put to bed, but his stomach 
would not settle till Cook’s lectures had been 
thrown into the canal. 


CHAPTER V. 

TimE passed and Standbefore conversed 
much with Lydia in Bostonese. They were 
approaching their destination, and Standbefore 
commenced to study his emotions. One night, 
after spending the evening with Lydia, he sat 
with Done-ham on the jib-jib boom. 

‘“*Done-ham,’”’ asked Standbefore, ‘‘am I 
mashed ?” 

‘Tt looks very much so,” 

‘¢ What!”’ cried Standbefore, ‘I, the Apollo 
of Beacon Hill, to be mashed by a little coun- 
try schoolma’am! Done-ham, her hair’s red!” 

‘‘ They call it strawberry blonde now.” 

‘¢ Her feet are monstrous,” exclaimed Stand- 
before. 

‘‘ Her shoes can be made to order,” sug- 
gested Done-ham. 

‘‘ She has no blood,’ exclaimed Standbefore. 

‘‘ Except in her name.” 

‘© Oh, that name, that wretched name!” said 


Standbefore. ‘‘ Does she squint, Done-ham ?” 
“‘l think not. Her off eye slants a little, 
that’s all,” 


‘“*Oh, Done-ham, it is astonishing! What 
will Beacon Hill say? And yet I fear I love. 
Leave me, Done-ham!” 

Done-ham retired, and Standbefore, crawl- 
ing out to the end of the jib-jib boom, gazed 
pensively at the tails of the mules which were 
drawing the boat. 


CuaptTer VI. 

On the morrow they parted. Standbefore 
looked into Lydia’s eyes and remarked, “ To- 
morrow, at your aunt’s.”” She knew that meant 
business, and resolved to refer him to her 
folks. Her aunt, who kept a hash-house on 
Avenue X, welcomed Lydia to Rome. She in- 
troduced the boarders, some of whom were 
eligible young men; but Lydia had promised 
to wait. Done-ham had not liked the beans 
furnished on the Roostercoop, and, on landing, 
therefore, he treated himself to seven plates of 
baked beans. ‘The usual result happened. 
During the night he was attacked with a colic, 
which lasted during the following day. Stand- 
before felt that he must stay with his friend, 
even though he broke his promise to Lydia. 

Cuapter VII, 

On the succeeding day Done-ham was bet- 
ter, and Standbefore hastened to Rome. Lydia 
came into the parlor with a stern expression 
on her face. Standbefore held forth his arms. 

“Oh, Lydia,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I love you! 
I love you!” 

“You should have come yesterday,” said 
Lydia harshly. ‘I wore my store-clothes all 
day yesterday for you.” 

‘Could I, Lydia, leave a friend who was suf- 
fering from a colic brought on by an overdose 
of beans?” 

**No, no!” cried Lydia. ‘‘ Never!’ 

““?Tis thus, ’tis so!’”’ cried Standbefore. 

They wrapped themselves in each other’s 
arms, 

ARTHUR Lot. 





















































LIVING CHESS. 
UCK sat in a box at the Academy of 
Music the other night and gazed serenely 
at the animated chessmen and women 
that occupied the chequered stage. 

The Manhattan Chess Club trotted out its two 
best players, Captain Mackenzie and Mr. Del- 
mar, in an original game. It was an exceedingly 
brilliant effort—very much so, considering, as 
we were privately, but doubtless incorrectly, in- 
formed, that they had had but three rehearsals. 

Our intention of writing a side-splittingly 
funny article on the entertainment was nipped 
in the bud by the wittiest man of our staff put- 
ting in an appearance, and, by his insane re- 
marks, knocking all our ideas higher than a 
kite. He wanted to know why Capt. Mackenzie, 
if he smashed a chessman, would be like a re- 
cently deceased citizen? and expected us to 
Jaugh when he said, a Pawnbroker. 

The programme gave a history of Chess that'll 
last us for a year or two. We learn that General 
McClellan is a fine chess-player, and in the 
same breath are told that the game involves a 
knowledge of strategy. We think there must 
be some mistake here. We are perfect chess- 
players, and can move the king’s bishop’s 
knight’s rook’s pawn, diagonally and slantindi- 
culariy, without sight of board or men, with 
any man in the Manhattan Chess Club, for any 
amount. Man and money ready at Puck office, 
21 & 23 Warren Street. 








THE THEATRES. 

Miss Agnes Wood will play “ Adede,” at the 
BowErY THEATRE, on the 28th inst., so that 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that the 
heroine of Mr. Mack’s drama will be well acted. 


Mr. James Steele Mackaye gives us a re- 
vised edition of ‘‘ Won at Last,” under the 
name of ‘‘Aftermath,” at his new theatre, to 
which he gives the euphonious name of the 
Mapison SQuaRE. Mr. Mackaye has our best 
wishes for the success of his venture. His ideas 
are broad and artistic; he deserves full and 
ample encouragement to carry them out. 


Fraulein Mathilde Cotrelly, the German 
Aimée, has secured the Bowery THEATRE from 
the 15th Sept. next, when it is to be called the 
THALIA THEATRE. The house of blood and 
thunder will then be devoted to high-class en- 
tertainments in a language foreign to its usual 
godlike frequenters, and will be none the less 
worthy of a visit on that account, for she is by 
long odds the best Teutonic soubrette in the 
country. 


The Sheltering Arms—everybody knows 
what the Sheltering Arms is. What is it, any- 
way? At any rate, if at all its demonstrations 
it can turn out such lovely girl attendants and 
waitresses as, in the sweet cause of charity, 
looked after the needs of their—well—guests, 
on Friday and Saturday evenings of last week, we 
should not object to have the shelter of such 
arms about us all the time. The tea-parties, or 
whatever they may please to call them, took 
place at the 71st Regiment Armory, which was 
beautifully and appropriately decorated for the 
occasion. 


The Aquarium has had a brief season of the 
Indianest Indians ever seen in New York city, 
and still presents the charming little play of 
“Red Riding-Hood.” It is performed entirely 
by children of assorted sizes. It is needless to 
say that these infants are brutally and inhu- 
manly tortured, to teach them to go through 
their simple and pretty little performances. At 
rehearsal they are beaten with red-hot irons, 
and passed through threshing machines, after 
being rubbed down with vitriol. ‘The refrac- 
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SAMUEL:—This is the feed to fire the southern heart. J’ll fetch ’em /AZs time, sure! 





tory ones are boiled in oil. And we call the 
attention of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children to the fact that, in spite of 
this outrageous treatment, they ungratefully 
and obstinately persist in looking beastly, vilely, 
irrationally healthy, happy and contented. 


‘* Lost Children,” by Messrs. Marston, Cazau- 
ran and Co., was produced at the UNION 
SQUARE on Thursday last, and achieved an 
immediate success. It is certainly the greatest 
of the masterpieces to which Mr. Marston and 
his collaborators have treated us, and the able 
author was called to the front twice in the 
course of the evening. We have at present 
only space enough to mention the more salient 
points of excellence. The opening scene 
‘*Room in the Chateau St. Val” is a fine picce 
of work, and the succeeding tableau, ‘‘ Room 
in the Quartier Latin,” is strong and effective 
in its heavy tones. The marvelous artistic 
beauty of the next great scene, the ‘‘ View on 
the Pont Notre Dame” has already excited 
such general attention that it is needless for 
us to comment on it. But here, though it is 
scarcely proper, in noticing a play of this kind 
to refer to such subordinate issues, we cannot 
refrain from commenting on the exquisite 
beauty of the dialogue and the action. ‘This 
triumph of scenic art is following by a delicate 
and suggestive bit of painting, the “‘Ante-room 
of the Foundling Asylum”; which, however, 
is rather cast into the shade by the magnificent 
interior, another room in the Chateau de Val, 
with distant view of the ‘“Arrowy Rhdne.” 
And even this pales its ineffectual fires before 
the superb scenic four de force, the ‘‘ Bandit’s 
Lodging-house, with birdseye view of the 
Seine.” ‘The play closes with another tableau 
in the Chateau St. Val, which is remarkable 
for clever handling of the middle distance, and 
shows positive genius in its high lights. With 
this brief sketch of the many beauties of the 
play we are obliged, for the present, to content 
ourselves, though we must, with renewed apolo- 
gies for irrelevancy, compliment the manage- 


Sorget-it, 





ment on the fine performance of Mr. Charles 
R. Thorne, jr., as Guy de Coucy-and-don’t-you- 
Mr. Therne sustained the character 
of this noble scion of a noble house witha 
gracious dignity quite in keeping with the 
splendid surroundings. 5 


A pastor there was of Trinizy, 
Beloved by the fair of the city; 
Said he: ‘I'll be blessed 
If they shan’t be confessed, 
For they are so exceedingly pretty.” 





A pastor there was of renown, 
Who resided in fair Brooklyn town; 
To make both ends meet 
He swallowed his feet, 
And got Morgan to dead-march them down. 


GouGH.—Guff! 

BuRNETT.—Burn it. 

T. I. G.—G.I. T. 

R. WIENER.—Put it thar ! 

HASELTINE.—She laughs your love to scorn. 

A NATIVE AMERICAN, who has served all through the 
war for the Union,—You will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of serving through another war, if you will kindly 
call at No. 21 Warren Street, second floor, front office, 
on left hand side. 

‘¢ ESTHETIC.”—Sweet youth, if you knew how even a 
slight knowledge of English grammar would set off your 
native piety, you would try a half-term or so at a distriet 
school. Atsthetic culture is a very charming thing, when 
it has a solid basis of Lindley Murray. But a man who 


‘weds a singular verb to a plural nominative would do 


well to keep his epistolary literature out of a newspaper- 
office. 
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ARCHIE GASCOYNE, 
A ROMANCE OF SKYE. 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR PUCK, 


BY 


JOHN FRASER, 
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‘Effie: a Tale of Two Worlds; ‘‘Essays from the Westminster;” ‘*Duncan Fenwick’s Daughter; ” 
‘‘ Fair Fragoletta;” ‘* Scottish Chapbooks;” ‘*A Dream of Life; ” 
«Janet of Inverness;” ‘ Lone Glengartney,”’ 


etc., etc., etc. 








Old Play. 


Of every moneth in the year 
To mirthful May there is no-peer; 
Her glistering garments are so gay; 
You lovers all make merry cheer 
Through glaeness of this lusty May. 
ALEXANDER SCOTT. 


CHAPTER I. 


HERE are many quiet and lovely nooks 
in Skye, but few, if any, more quiet and 
lovely than Gleninver, as it nestles in the 

hollow of the Gleninver hills and is washed by 
the cool waters of the great Atlantic, or at 
least that arm of it that forms Gleninver Loch. 

To the crowd of tourists who ‘‘do” Skye the 
little hamlet is unknown; and though but a few 
miles to the north of Portree, the thousands who 
annually rush to Loch Coruisk and the Qui- 
rang seldom hear of it. Yet, in its own quiet 
way, Gleninver is well worth a visit, and ,the 
stranger who happens upon it by accident, 
fresh from the overwhelming grandeurs of the 
Cuchullins or the awful solitudes and savage 
majesty of Loch Coruisk, will find in the still 
and gentle beauties of Gleninver a quiet de- 
light and sweet unthinking repose and joy 
that will be as balm to his jaded and bewil- 
dered mind. Not that there is much in the 
place to strike a casual and careless eye. High 
up above the water, on the side of the gently 
sloping hill, green towards the base with grass, 
which, as the eye travels upwards, loses itself in 
in russet bracken and purple heather, stands 
Gleninver House, a quaint, spacious, old- 
fashioned building—of which more by and by. 

In front an extensive and tastefully laid-out 


lawn extends seawards to the verge of the cliff, 
which drops down suddenly some hundred 
feet or so to the white and pebbly beach 
below. 

Of the house itself not much can be seen 
from the sea, only the slated roof and thick, 
short, grey chimney-stacks, with occasional 
glimpses through green leaves and purple of 
the bleached and wind-swept wails, and the 
porch leading into the hall. To the back and 
south lies the garden, and all around is a pro- 
fusion of fir and willow and larch, purple beech 
and gnarled oak, with rhododendrons innumer- 
able, and a perfect wilderness of sweet-scented 
roses and lilacs. Immediately in front of the 
house, perched on the very edge of the cliff, 
like an eagle’s nest, is a sort of summer-house, 
pagoda-shaped, and surmounted by a tall pole 
from which a Union Jack streams when the 
family is at home. Here, in the quiet summer 
evenings, when the young gentlemen of the 
household condescend to smoke elsewhere, 
their sisters love to watch the fishing-skiffs go 
out to sea, and listen to the screams and cries 
of the countless myriads of sea-fowl that skim 
and glide and float and dart and dive out sea- 
ward as far as the eye can see. Away behind, 
just seen above the belt of larch and fir that 
surround and shelter the ‘‘ big hoose,”’ as it is 
called in the native fatois, peep timidly out 
from among the branches the thatched cottages 
of the gardener, game-keeper, and other depen- 
dents, looking white and ‘‘cosy.” A few bare- 
legged children and shepherds’ collies saunter 
or play before the doors; here and there an old 
wife or tidy-looking sunburnt lass, in her striped 
drugget petticoat and linen bodice, sits on a 
“creepy” or three-legged stool, knitting and 
gossipping; and through the thick greenery 
of interlacing branch and leaf, the thin blue 
‘‘reek’’ of the peat-fire ascends lazily in graceful, 
bluish-gray columns, showing faint but clearly 
against the light-blue sky. Away down in front, 
by the water’s edge, jutting irresolutely out 
into the rich, green sea, stands the small and 
rudely constructed pier, with some half-dozen 
fishing-boats moored alongside, their dark- 
brown nets still glistening with silvery scale of 
herring, and their slender masts sloping back- 
wards with a jaunty and evenrakish air. In the 
bay, at anchor, lies a tiny steam-launch, the 
burnished brass and steel of its machinery 
flashing in the sunlight; with a small fleet of 
gigs, out-riggers and smacks, and far out, in the 
centre of the loch, the graceful little Katydid, 
the fastest and most skittish of pleasure-yachts, 

To the right, or south, looking from the house 
seawards, the loch extends some two miles or 
so, until it almost touches the highroad on 
either side of which the village of Ederlaine 
extends its childish arms in a straggling sort of 
way along the green hillside. And here we may 
take the opportunity of stating that Ederlaine, 
in the eyes of its imhabitants at least, is a place 
of no mean importance. Not, of course, to be 
compared with a town of the cosmopolitan 
character and opulence and architectural pre- 
tensions of Portree, but still boasting of its 





postal and telegraph office, its resident doctor, 





ee 
its every-kind-of-sort-of-goods store, its inn, its 
schoolhouse, and its church. Famous, too, is 
Ederlaine for its oysters and salmon, and 
tastier bivalves are not to be had anywhere 
from John o’Groats to Land’s End, than are 
to be found on its shores in prodigal profusion 
what time the retiring tide leaves the wrinkled 
sands high and dry. To the left again—for we 
are still standing in front of the “‘big house” 
away out seaward to the north, there rises on 
either side of the loch, a mighty barrier 
of black, precipitous and mighty cliffs, ho}- 
lowed and blackened and marred by the wild 
wash of innumerable seas, but at whose rain- 
washed feet, this bright May morning on which 
our story opens, the erewhile hoarse and frantic 
waters slumber quietly as a sleeping child, 

Further out the loch becomes, to all seeming, 
quite land-locked, though in reality it is con- 
nected with the outer sea by a channel of con- 
siderable breadth, which loses no time in widen- 
ing out into the broad Atlantic, where are seen 
innumerable islands gleaming in the sunlight, 
or looming up, dim and ghost-like, through 
the quivering purple haze that skirts the horizon, 

On either side the loch, between Gleninver 
and Ederlaine, the hillside is dotted by small 
thatched and white-washed cottages, each of 
them surrounded by a little patch of cultivated 
ground, which, later on in the season, when the 
crops begin to gather form and color, show 
yellow and golden brown, dark green and 
tawny red, according to the nature of the 
cereal or vegetable cultivated.. Far away over- 
head to the south of the loch, and at the 
other extremity of the island, rise the white 
and jagged peaks of the Cuchullin mountains, 
their mighty summits and sides all patched and 
seamed with snowy relics of departed winter. 

Out seaward joyous armies of sea-fowl wheel 


and scream and fly—white sea-gulls and coal- ° 


black divers; red-billed oyster-catchers and 
timorous scarts, with now and then a Solan 
goose magnificently graceful and stately in its 
splendidly arched neck, its rounded breast, 
and its prodigality of snow-white plumage. 
Here and there, too, a quick eye may detect 
on the smooth surface of the’ glimmering tide, 
the small, round bullet head of an occasional 
seal, or the seemingly clumsy gyrations of a shoal 
of porpoises in eager pursuit of herring fry. 

It was indeed one of May’s loveliest morn- 
ings—was that on which our story opens, and 
welcome as the odor of fresh violets in July 
after the dismal drizzle and rain and fogs of the 
wet-eyed month just past. So at least thought 
the youthful girlish inmates of Gleninver House, 
as they emerged from the hall-door with ripple of 
laughter and murmur of song, and, sauntering 
out upon the lawn, inhaled with lusty lungs the 
sharp, sweet odor of sea-reck and brine, and 
drank in with all the keen relish of youth the 
freshness and the beauty of the day. And while 
the maidens are amusing themselves, each ac- 
cording to the devices of her own sweet will, 
and paterfamilias is reading his morning paper 
—yesterday morning’s, be it remarked—and 
his good lady superintending the arrangements 
for breakfast, we shall take the liberty of intro- 
ducing with all due formality, as becometh the 
importance of the occasion, the owner of Glen- 
inver and his household, to the notice of our 
readers, 

Kenneth MacDonald, Esquire, of Gleninver 
and Lurinish—or, as he was more familiarly 
known, as most Highland lairds are, by the 
name of his estate, simply Gleninver—whose 
large and shapely head can just be seen at the 
east parlor window as it bends over the Scots- 
man, is a tall, fine-looking, vigorous gentleman 
in the prime of life. Although the father of a 
large family, some of whom have reached man’s 
estate, time has dealt gently with him. From 
the broad though aot lofty forehead the hair is 
brushed back thick and heavy, and only a close 
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observer would be likely to detect the few 
straggling hairs of gray that streak the other- 
wise pure and glossy black. ‘The face, without 
being handsome, is prepossessing and frank, 
and stamped with an unmistakable air of good- 
ness, straightforwardness and common sense. 

Having lived all his days in the open air, amid 
cornfields and heather, cattle and new-mown 
hay, Gleninver has carried with him into mid- 
dle life the elasticity and vigor of youth, with 
a freshness and buoyancy of heart and spirit 
which even youth, if vexed by sorrow or mar- 
red by vice, seldom boasts. A gentleman 
farmer and Highland laird, he is, of course, fa- 
miliar with every department of agricultural 
science and art, and his judgment in the mat- 
ter of horseflesh and cattle will be taken as 
soon as that of almost any man in Skye. His 
wool never fails to fetch a good price at the 
Muir of Ord, and his reputation as a breeder 
of Short-horns has spread southward as far as 
Sussex and westward as far as Canada. Of an 
old family—he is a not very distant relation of 
Lord Macdonald whose estates are not many 
miles off, and through his wife claims kin with 
MacLeod of MacLeod and McPherson of 
Cluny; of an old family, as we have said, and 
blessed with good connections and a fairly lib- 
eral education, MacDonald unites in his own 
person the best qualities and characteristics of 
the old Highland laird with those of the modern 
scientific farmer. His grandfather had been 
the first man on the Island to use wheel-carts, 
and he himself had led the way in introducing 
steam ploughs and other mechanical aids of a 
like advanced character. Although a liberal 
in politics, he clings to many of the fashions, 
not to say superstitions, of his ancestors, and 
each evening, winter or summer, hail or shine, 
his piper chants the war-slogans and songs of 
the clan in front of the house. A keen sup- 
porter of the “‘ Auld Kirk” of Scotland, and 
bitterly opposed to disestablishment, he yet re- 
veres Gladstone, and swears by the Scotsman. 

In questions purely political, indeed, he has 
strong opinions—what nowadays we call pro- 
nounced—and these he never omits to impress 
upon all with whom he comes in contact. If 
he Aas a hobby, it is this, and he has been 
known to enliven the arithmetical and purely 
bucolic details of a keen bargaining as to the 
sale or purchase of cattle, with a dissertation 
on the Eastern Questien. Conservatism and 
Dizzy he regards as synonyms for bad trade, 
and in the course of his evening devotions— 
though for this we have only the playful malice 
of his political opponents—he never fails to 
pray God speedily to return William Ewart to 
power, that so the glory of His kingdom may 
be advanced—and the income tax be propor- 
tionately lightened. In his dealings with his 
family he is loving to a fault; with his neigh- 
bors friendly and kind; with his dependants 
liberal and frank: and indeed no gentleman 
in the shire is more widely respected and es- 
teemed. 

How much of Gleninver’s success in life and 
goodness of character nave been the result of 
his own personal exertions and native dis- 
position it is impossible to say, but he himself 
would be the last to deny that a very con- 
siderable share of both is due to his wife. Mrs, 
Macdonald is indeed a model of a woman; 
literally, so far at least as outsiders can judge, 
a perfect lady, mo'her and wife. In the days 
of her maidenhood she must have been super- 
latively beautiful, and even now that the sum- 
mers of some forty odd years have passed over 
her, the comely face retains much of its pris- 
tine beauty, and the small, ripe, faultlessly 
moulded muuth, and the frank, clear blue eyes 
all their girlish sweetness and purity of ex- 
pression, 

Stout she has grown certainly, as is meet 
for the mother of so many bairns to grow, 








and mellow like a ripe peach in autumn; but 
the embonpoint is not too marked, and many an 
English dame who would scorn to be called 
anything like old might be proud to call her 
daughter. 

To her husband she has been all that an 
ideal wife should be; his comforter in sor- 
row, his best adviser in difficulty, his bosom 
companion in every walk of life. Intellec- 
tually, her friends say, she is in some respects 
his superior, and whether this be so or not, 
Gleninver accepts it as an acknowledged fact, 
for which he ought to be, and really is pro- 
foundly thankful. Her mind is certainly the 
finer and more acute of the two; her judgment, 
if less robust, is less impulsive and more cau- 
tious; and although she is too wise and too 
good a woman ever to obtrude her own opin- 
ions as against those of her husband, or at- 
tempt to force him to a line of action from 
which he is strongly averse, she yet makes her 
influence felt in other and such ways that her 
husband gets the larger share of the credit, 
and is himself not unfrequently all unconscious 
of the overturning of his purposes and plans. 

Finally, between the two there has always 
been the most perfect confidence, and they 
love one another as passionately in the autumn 
of their lives as when, in the flush and glow of 
spring, they first plighted their young troth 
beneath the moonlit skies of Gleninver, 

And _ now, while the heads of the household 
are still engaged, let us turn our attention for 
some little time to the rest of the family, of 
whom, indeed, there are so many that we des- 
pair of being able to remember their respective 
names and ages. It is sufficient to say that at 
the time we write of there were a great many; 
so many that when they were all at home the 
neighborhood was alive with them, as if they 
had been sprinkled all over the place out of 
some huge pepper-castor. The eldest of all 
was Kenneth, who, after an unusually distin- 
guished career at the Universities of St. An- 
drews and Glasgow, had been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the latter insti- 
tution; but as we shall have occasion shortly to 
make his acquaintance in his own study, no 
more need be said about him here except that 
he was some twenty-six or twenty-seven years 
old. 

Miss Macdonald, who comes next in or- 
der, was tall—as were all the family—dark, 
reserved, highly educated and very religious. 
At present she was on a visit to a friend in St. 
Andrews, and was not expected home for some 
months. She was inclined to be delicate, and 
it was thought that the fresh sea air of the 
quaint old University town and the quiet exer- 
cise of golfing would brace her system and give 
it tone and strength. But the flower of the 
family, at any rate in the writer’s eyes, was 
Maggie—surely the maddest, lightest-hearted, 
most generous and impulsive young Highland 
divinity that ever ‘‘ trod with springy step the 
heather.” 

Tall, slim, and straight as a rush; with glo- 
rious dark eyes, full of humor and soul and 
bewildering suggestions of infinite capabilities 
for sweetness and love; a magnificent head 
of luxuriant dark brown hair with a tinge of 
golden, worn soraewhat low down upon the 
broad white forehead; an exquisitely chiselled 
nose and mouth, the latter neither large nor 
small, and so sensitive as ever to seem on the 
verge of laughter or tears; hands and feet not 
very small, but beautifully proportioned and 
shaped; and a walk and gait absolutely perfect 
in their easy freedom, and indescribably grace- 
ful suppleness and flexibility. Two other per- 
sons only have we ever met whose movements 
were expressive of the samesort of indescribable 
and soul-satisfying grace, to wit, Helen Faucit 
when in her prime, and Emmet, the actor, bet- 
ter known as “ Fritz.” Beauty of face had no- 
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thing to do with it. Had Helen Macdonald 
been plain featured instead of bewitchingly 
beautiful, she was a woman whose walk one 
could sit for hours watching—simply her walk. 

It was the very ideal ofsinewy, flexible, rounded 
grace. It was impossible to imagine her doing 
anything in an angular, abrupt way. It was 
all so utterly devoid of effort or consciousness; 
so buoyant and full of freshness and sponta- 
neity; of elasticity and life—that it suggested 
thoughts of slender reeds or yellow corn sway- 
ing and heaving with every pulsation of the 
wind, or the rhythmic flow of music, or a can- 
tata sung by Tietjens, or the very highest form 
of lyrical poetry, or any other thing rare and 
beautiful and perfect of its kind, suggestive of 
faultlessly rounded grace and finish. And 
while her slim, tall, luhe and splendidly pro- 
portioned figure compelled admiration, it was 
impossible not to be prepossessed by the ex- 
pression of her face. Not that the contour 
could not have been improved, though we 
doubt it, nor that each feature taken individu- 
ally was perfect. Indeed, in looking on that 
face one never thought to criticise it in detail, 
and in trying to describe it afterwards one 
would be puzzled exceedingly —even as we are 
now—to say whether the nose was Grecian, or 
the eyes dull brown, or dark blue, or gray, or 
any other color. It was the impression con- 
veyed by the whole face that absorbed one’s 
thoughts; its mingled sweetness and beauty, 
its trustfulness and humor, its unselfishness and 
purity, all dashed by a sprightliness and auda- 
city of spirit which was rather suggested than 
actually expressed. As to her mental qualifi- 
cations, these had not yet been allowed time 
or opportunity for development. She was fairly, 
though not accurately read in English litera- 
ture; could talk French and Italian passably 
well; and was passionately fond of poetry— 
particularly old Scotch ballads and songs. As 
to history, she could tell you the dates of the 
first invasion of England by Cesar; or the 
Norman conquest; or the battle of Bannock- 
burn; or the birth and marriage, etc., of the 
Queen and other members of the Royal family; 
and of the death and burial of her favorite pet 
dog Rover—but beyond these elementary facts 
she could hardly be said to know much histori- 
cally. She could play on the piano and harp 
indifferently well, and if she had only taken 
the trouble to practice would have made a bril- 
liant performer. She could also sing fairly 
well and waltz divinely. 

In matters relating to the household, the 
cost of provisions and dress, &c., &c., she 
was as nearly as possible absolutely ignorant. 
Her mother and sisters relieved her of the 
household duties, and her father of the anxie- 
ties of paying for what she chose to purchase, 
by giving her carte blanche to buy what she 
liked. 

The bills were sent to him, and she neither saw 
nor asked to see them. Finally, to sum up her 
accomplishments and shortcomings, she was a 
capital sailor, an expert fly-fisher, and a most 
daring and accomplished horsewoman. Withal, 
in spite of her artless gaiety, her occasionally 
audacious mirth, and her delight in field-sports, 
she possessed a very deep and loving and in- 
tensely passionate nature; united to tearless in- 
dependence and strength of character, and 
unswerving rectitude of principle. She was 
now but a girl some twenty years of age, though 
looking less, and in every way unformed and 
uneducated, and as such we leave her to the 
kindly consideration of our readers. The rest 
of the family may, for the time at least, be dis- 
missed in a word or two. Flora, the sister 
next in age to Maggie, was a qui-t black-haired, 
dark-eyed girl, who affected philosophy, though 
her temperament was less philosophically equa- 
ble than that of her sisters. She was great in 
political economy; an ardent supporter of the 
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woman’s rights “ platform ;” was very broad in 
her theological views; and under a quiet exte- 
rior, and some peculiarities of temper and 
manner, nursed a warm and womanly heart. 
In appearance she was neither so prepossess- 
ing nor as tail as her sisters, who were ‘‘ daugh- 
ters of the gods, divinely tall and most di- 
vinely fair.” 

To her Effie, the youngest of the grown-up 
daughters—we say grown-up, for though only 
sixteen, if that, she was fully five feet eight— 
offered a marked and pleasing contrast. Fair- 
haired, like her mother, blue-eyed, modest, 
frank and winning in manner, reserved in the 
presence of strangers, but playful as a kitten 
with those she liked, Effie was what her cousin 
Dick with somewhat unnecessary emphasis 
called “a perfect stunner.’’ Between her and 
Flora came Alister, the spoiled male-child of 
the family; a tall, good-looking, warm-hearted, 
ignorant young Hercules, who knew vastly 
more about fishing and shooting and otter- 
hunting; about the breaking-in of horses and 
the breeding of cattle, than about ancient or 
modern classics. 

Although already arrived at the mature 
age of eighteen, he had been some thirteen 
times in love, and this his last—and as to 
this last we shall learn more presently— was 
like all its predecessors the deepest and most 
lasting and consuming of all. The young- 
sters—Georgie and Bunny and the rest of them 
—do not call for particular mention, and al- 
though at odd times there were whispers heard 
of one “‘ Hector,” as they called him, the out- 
side world knew little about him, and his name 
was never mentioned in the family. Vague ru- 
mors there were of a fine, bold, clever, reckless 
young fellow who had gone to St. Andrews and 
turned out badly—shot somebody in a boyish 
duel, or committed forgery, or been guilty of 
some mysterious and awful crime which had 
brought shame and disgrace on his connections 
and driven him from respectable society. But 
even these stories were so impalpable and vague, 
that they do not count for much, and so far as 
his relatives and the world were concerned, 
Hector Macdonald might as well have been 
dead and buried. Indeed, for aught any one 
knew—save perhaps one—he might well have 
been dead, as, to all appearance, he was cer- 
tainly forgotten. , 

‘The inmates of the house not members of 
the family were the two governesses, the cook, 
three servant maids, John the coachman, and, 
as occasional butler and major domo in cases 
of emergency, Dugald, the gardener, when he 
happened to be sober. At present the senior 
governess was on leave of absence through ill 
health, which left Maggie, Flora and Effie with 
more time on their hands than they well knew 
what to do with. 

As for Alister, he never had had a tutor, 
and had no desire to go to either school or 
college. 

He had already spent four sessions at Dol- 
lar Academy, besides a couple of years in a 
solicitor’s office at Inverness as an apprentice, 
but to neither school nor law had he taken 
kindly, and although his parents were only too 
well awaré of his ignorance and wildness, he was 
so bitterly opposed to being sent from home, 
and, in spite of his deficiencies and faults, his 
headstrong and impulsive temperament, and 
his angularities—not to say boorishness of man- 
ners—he was such a general favorite, and had 
made himself so useful in the management of 
the farms and the estate, that his tather was 
loth to part with him, and kept always putting 
off taking any decisive step. So it came about 
that in this merry month of May, 18—, Alister 
and his sisters were practically masters of their 
own time—if we be allowed for once in away 
to apply the term masters to ladies. 

(To be continued.) 























ON A FAN THAT BELONGED TO THE 
MARQUISE DE POMPADOUR. 


Chicken-skin, delicate, white, 
Painted by Carlo Vanloo, 
Loves in a riot of light, 
Roses and vaporous blue; 
Hark to the dainty frou-frou! 
Picture above, if you can, 
Eyes that could melt as the dew,— 
This was the Pompadour’s fan! 


See how they rise at the sight, 
Thronging the Gil de Baeuf through, 
Courtiers as butterflies bright, 
Beauties that Fragonard drew, 
Tulon-rouge, falbala, queue, 
Cardinal, Duke,—to a man, 
Eager to sigh or to sue,— 
This was the Pompadour’s fan! 


Ah, but things more than polite 
Hung on this toy, voyez-vous/ 
Matters of state and of might, 
Things that great ministers do; 
Things that, may be, overthrew 
Those in whose brains they began; 
Here was the sign and the cue— 
This was the Pompadour’s fan! 


ENVOY. 
Where are the secrets it knew ? 
Weavings of plot and of plan? 
—But where is the Pompadour, too? 
This was the Pompadour’s fan/ 
—Austin Dobson in Scribner's for May, 


WELL, WHY DO THE CHRISTIANS 
RAGE? 


(From the Brooklyn Eagle of April 17th.) 


After the adjournment of the Brooklyn Pres- 
bytery yesterday afternoon the Rev. Alfred 
Taylor called a newsboy to him and asked him 
for a paper. The boy handed him an Zag/e, 
but before he received his pay he was seized 
by the sexton of the church and pushed down 
the steps. ‘You can’t sell none of them 
Eagles here,” said the sexton, who was acting 
under the orders of the trustees of Mr. Crosby’s 
church. Brother Taylor was very indignant. 
‘*Come back here, my boy, and get your 
money,” said he, beckoning the little fellow 
towards him. ‘The boy started to comply with 
his request. He had ascended two steps and 
was holding out his hand for the pennies when 
the sexton again seized him by the coat-collar. 
Then Brother Taylor’s righteous wrath was 
fully arroused. He took hold of the sexton by 
the shoulders and demanded that he should re- 
lease the boy. The guardian of the church 
refused. While the Rev. Alfred Taylor kept 
a firm hold on the collar of the sexton he was 
assailed in the rear by a brawny trustee of Mr. 
Crosby’s congregation, who grabbed him by 
the coat-tails and tried to drag him from the 
trembling sexton. This was too much for Mr. 
George P. Edgar, who is a good Presbyterian 
and a friend of Brother Taylor. He darted 
swiftly around one of the big pillars and at- 
tacked the brawny trustee. Scripturally speak- 
ing, he smote the offender hip and thigh. 
From a sporting standpoint it may be said that 
he led out with his right and planted a 
‘** bumper” on the tip of the trustee’s nose. 








QUEEN Vicroria is like a machinery-wheel, 
because she travels in cog.— Boston Post, 


A MAN with new teeth will undertake to - 
make 1ooo smiles in 1ooo quarter hours, — 
NV. O. Picayune. 


PRINCE Louis NAPOLEON’S pastime is match- 
ing pennies. Hesays: “ Heads I win, Beatrice; 
tails, Zulus.’’— Utica Obsever. 


Ir is hinted that the negro exodus is caused 
by an awful fear that Eli Perkins is going to 
lecture through the South.— Boston Post. 


A SWALLOW-TAIL coat is called full-driss for 
aman. Puck wearsone. So does the ring- 
master of a tent-pole circus.—Mew Orlcans 
Picayune without key. 


BEECHER will take his regiment to Canada 
very soon. Low-necked uniforms have been 
provided for this branch of the church mili- 
tant.— WV. H. Register. 


JouRNALISM is a noble calling.— Cleveland 
Herald,—In which respect it muchly resembleth 
the Marquis of Lorne yelling for his first lord- 
in-waiting.— Boston Zraveler. 


LAWRENCE BarRRETT pays the highest rental 
for a summer cottage that is paid in Massachu- 
setts.— x. How can you call him Low rents 
Barrett after that >— Cin. Sat. Night. 


A CINCINNATI woman yesterday knocked 
down her husband with a brick, and when the 
policeman came running up she was looking 
around for the brick to kiss it.— Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

‘Esau has been the “ hairy fool” of history 
for thousands of years,” says the Chicago Jn- 
ter Ocean. Indeed, why, we thought Senator 
Burnside succeeded him several years ago,.— 
Phila Kronikle-Herald, 


Aw Easter that doesn’t produce seven hun- 
dred puns of the “‘eggs-traordinary” and ‘“‘eggs- 
aggerated”’ kind, may be set down as a failure. 
There should be a law imposing solitary im- 
prisonment for life on the paragraphist who 
employs this sort of pun when speaking of 
eggs.—Vorr. Herald. 


Tue Chief of Police in St. Petersburg has 
resigned, but the Czar won’t accept his resig- 
nation, and the poor man expects to be shot in 
his tracks every moment. Better be a humble 
policeman locusting an inoffensive citizen in 
New York than the chief of the ‘‘force”’ in St. 
Petersburg.— Detroit Free Press. 


A DISPATCH from Cairo, Egypt, announces 
that Mohammed Tewpick, President of the 
Council, has resigned. ‘The reason is not given, 
but we suspect that the punster of the Cairo 
Weekly Bug/: was the occasion. He probably 
enraged the President by calling him a wooden 
Tew(th)pick.— Pittsburgh Zelegraph. 

THE “‘unccmmon anxiety” of some para- 
graphers to “‘ get ahead ” of somebody else has 
led them to reach into the “ beyond” for 
topics. Now, what is the use of bringing on 
green-apple colic three months in advance of 
its proper season ? Is there a carminative con- 
spiracy on foot ?—Mew Haven Register. 


TALKING about paying the interest on the 
public debt, why shouldn’t the government tax 
walking-matches at so much a lap? If the 
scorer were compelled to cancel a two-cent 
stamp at the end of every quarter-mile we 
could call in the four-per-cents before half the 
fools in the country were exhausted.—San 
Francisco Post. 


E. C. STEDMAN sings, in Scribner, ‘‘Why 
should I fear to sip The sweets of each red lip ?” 
Why? Because Mr. Stedman, you have a con- 
viction that the gloomy looking old gentleman 
in the background, with blood in his eye and a 
cane like the angel of death in his hand, will 
make a poultice of you, if you do any such 
sampling while he is in reach.— Hawkeye. 
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lenge its equal. ¢@ Regular Re- 
tail price asked for such an in- 


, 


gested. 


C OFFER 


A saving of 5 per cent can be made 


1 Organ to 
the readers of this paper, in or- 
Cone eve oS Sere uced, boxed 
and delivered on 
cars, FOR ONLY $97, 00 
Please send your order by letter 


Lowest prices, superior wo: 


$1,000 f 


of Washington 


or frases, No mone: Fe " Ss ‘ : 
quired un ou are entirely 
satisfied. Payfor tie instrument BEATTY PIANO SQUARE GRAND, Style No. 2023. Magnificent Rosewood Case. 
only after you heve tested it at uupeeeee Elegantly finished. Three Strings Weight when boxe 
your own home, If it is not as | Jbs, Seven and one-third octaves. Fullagraffe scale, Rosewood case sorne 
= represented, return at my ex- geepentine and top mouldingsallaround the case, back finishe 
r ‘freight, charges | full iron frames, bars and extra braces,improved new scale, overstrung base 


GIGANTI 


Your attention is called to the mammoth new advertisement of 


Mr. Daniel F. Beatty, 
hat a few years ago he was only a poor plough-boy, 


it must be evident to every reader, that Mr. Beatty is the possessor 


Mr. Beatty 
of rare talent in his vocation. 


s certainly is &| solid rosewood mc ngs, ivory key fronts, capped hammers, agraffe treb! 


'. I positively will not | tend tothe perfection of the instruinent has bee % i i 

deviate from this price tar F ully appear fabulous, but I mean every word of it, It pene: of si uae yo other manufac 

Wervanted toe © Fees caared Pay ney map containing the samo gnpertor qualities, and wero it not that I do busiuess On a Strictly cash basis, J would not 

hence this unvarallelled_ offer. knowing that emion S. In presenting this instrument to the world at this very low price, Ido so with an eye tothe future, 
Remember, I have no agent, but sell direct, hence this remarkably low price. You ean order direct from this Adver- | sic qualities hi thly endoreed. Dulky Warranted for da yess. Gant tn he if ey oh gg EE the 
tisement, which will not apnear again. Nothing can be saved on this instrument by correspondence. Order atonce, | Piano is fully testedat yourownhome. Iwant this beautiful Piano more enerally antroduced, hence this unparalleled 
if you So.nee want one yourself, gider one and mane your friend a pendeome Heer ee ae ree nara nro —, Order at once, as every Piano when introduced in a new locality wold cthera We all know a good article is 

G Dow ocak y, Sells Ushers, 28 oO Handing aevereeme = ate * ngadvertisement. Recular retail price asked for such an instrument by the mono’ lists’ agents, about $ ». 
offer is good for a limited neriod only, and is made solely with a view of introducing this superb instrument. as \ ne = y po . 
ing that by offering it at this very low price, I shall i ine very many to buy this beautifvl y+ at yle. thereby building ply morn ot pte dovmard sour, or fer byictter or telerraph and the instrument will be shi d aton No 
up a demand that will eventually repay me for this sacrifice. New Rosewood Pianos, $125, $185, $145 and upward. | poney required until the Pixno is fully sd at yonr own home. If inany way unsatisfactory you are under nc obliga- 
Large illustrated Newspaper, about cost of Pianos and Organs, sent free, post-paid. F tion whatever to keep it, as I will cheerfully take it bac and nay freight charges both ways. Naw Parlor Organs $65 
Address, DANIEL F, CEATTY, Washington, New Jersey, U. S. America, $75, $35, to $410. Latest Mlustrated Newemiper. with mh information *hout cost of Pianos and Organs sent free. 


i PLEASE SHOW THIS SPLENDID OFFER TO YOUR NEICHBOR. ~<) Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey, U.S. America. 


and complete satisfaction have brought this house prominently 


forward until to-day he stands the only man in this trade who 
dares to ship his instruments on test trial, and if unsatisfactory 


refunds not only the price, but all freight paid. No fairer offer 
talk over among your friends and neighbors these unparalleled 


offers on the celebrated Beatty Pianos and Organs, and try to 


when two instruments are ordered at the same time; therefore 
ecures for yourselves this special discount. 


can ever be made or even sug 


annually, 
consideration t 


paper. 
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and wear in our star-strip- 
monkeys they can have for 


that is con- 
The only question is, Have the 
natives of New Guinea any nickels or street- 
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lish a colony on the New Guinea coast 


This is the day we celebrate. 
a happy thought. 


THE diminutive hen fruit seen 

in market is another evidence 
Wasu a baby up clean and 
ess him up real pretty, 


that the egg size law is not en- 
forced.— Home Sentinel. 
MENOTTI GARIBALDI is 


We are willing, 
Itali 


of bright, breezy, cheery little 
Puck, ‘‘ What fools these mort- 
als be.” 

we will, all the same, place our 
faith and confidence and money 
in the life assurance societies 
of New York and Connecticut. 
With caution that rises to the 
sublimity of prudence, 
knowing and lofty tread, we 
walk around or step over the 
read and fool around the coal- 


is sacred to fools, we will rath- 
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man who carried a potato in 
his pocket eleven years to cure 
down, the man who is trying to 
trade his stock in the Washing- 
ton monument for a house and 


lot.— Hawkeye. 
but let him eat molasses ginger 


the rheumatism, he may sit 
swathed himself in a liver pad 
to ameliorate the pangs of bun- 
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history that will never be com- 
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D*- J.G. B. SIEGERT & SONS’ 
WORLD-RENOWNED 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS. 


This most invigorating tonic is justly celebrated for its exquisite 
flavor and extraordinary MEDICAL virtues. 

Sold by all principe! druggists, grocers and liquor dealers. 

J. W. Hancox, Sole Agent for the United States, 51 Broadway, 
New York. P. O, Box, 2610.—Geo. Wuppermann, Manager. 


A CARD. 


To all who are suffering from the errors and indiscretions of 
youth, nervous weaknéss, early decay, loss of manhood, &c. 1 
will send a recipe that will cure you, FREE OF CHARGE. This 
gos remedy was discovered by a missionary in South America. 

end a self-addressed envelope to the Rev. JoserH T. INMAN, 
Station D, New York City. 


FRACRANT VANITY FAIR. 


A NEW CIGARETTE gotten up in honor of the Paris Award. 
Each Cigarette bears cut of the Paris Medal and brand, Parisian 
style. Our Tobacco and Cigarettes are better than ever, and 
unsurpassed for Purity, Delicacy and Excellence. Special size 
Cigarettes, with any NAME, MONOGRAM, CREST or DE- 
SIGN, to order, at $5 for 500. paanptes on receipt 
of pestene stamp. Samples of our Asthmatic and 
Catarrh Cigarettes, each, 25¢. by mail. Pexrvess To- 

M. S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








Bacco Works. 


“PUCK” CIGARETTES 


ARE FASHIONABLE AT PRESENT. 


Their quality and make-up outshines all those heretofore used. 
They are made on a new system by 


B. POLLAK, 
the Manufacturer of NEW YOR, 
and sold by every first class dealer. 


HAMANN & KOCH. 


Red No. 9 Maiden Lane. 


IMPORTERS OF PARIS CLOCKS. 


DEALERS IN.AMERICAN AND SWISS WATCHES, 
AND ALL KINDS OF JEWELRY. 
Remember the Red 9. 


HEAPEST ROOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
: 68,672 Standard English Books 


AT OUR PRICE. 


75,276 Miscellaneous American Books, 


AT YOUR PRICE. 


112,726 Second Hand Books. 


AT ANY PRICE. 


Catalogue of General Literature free. 


LEGCAT BROTHERS, 


8 Beekman St., near new Post Office 

















L. DE VENOGE, 


41 South William Street, New York. 


CENERAL ACENT. 
For Sale by all the Principal Wine 
Merchants and Grocers. 


Isaac Smith’s Umbrellas 


CINGHAM:, 22 size....$| OO 
GUANAGO, patented.... 2 00 


SILK, paragon frame ..... 2 50 
FINE SILK UMBRELLAS 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Umbrellas and Parasols 
to Order and Repaired. 
CANES u every style—a large assortment. 
36 FULTON ST., near Pearl. 
104 BROADWAY, near Wall. 


1188 BROADWAY, near aoth st. 
405 BROADWAY, near Canal. 


THE PUREST CHAMPAGNE 
'S ‘N FHL NI G31L40dWI 








ss eee 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1802. 


Sea DENTAL OFFICE 
OF 


Philippine Dieffenbach - Truchsess, 


162 West 23rd St., bet. 6th & 7th Aves., N. Y. 









JUN LAp& { 0) 
IMPORTER AND 1 MANUFACTURER OF 
GENTLEMEN’ § HATS 
174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, 


Between 22d and 23d Streets. Near Cortlandt Street, 


NEW YORK. 
CELEBRATED 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE 
OF 


Fine Silk Dress, Stiff 
and Soft 


) FBLL HATS 


FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 
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OLD ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 


DENTAL ROOMS, 
No. 6 E. 14th Street, near Sth Ave. 


Whole and Partial Sets Beautiful Mineral Continuous Gum 
Teeth, $2.50, $5.00, $10.00, upwards, Decayed Teeth filled ina 
superior manner without pain, so as to preserve them for life with 
_— Gold, genuine Platina, Amalgam, Bone, &c., $1.00 upwards. 

eeth cleaned in a harmless manner so as to give them the white- 
ness of ivory $1.00. Teeth extracted without = , 

Everything warranted as represented, and the best materials 
used in every case. PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO CHILDREN’S 
Teetu. Open Evenings and Sundays. 








PHOTOGRAPHER, 


347 East 14th Street, 
Between rst & 2nd Aves., New York.—Closed on Saturdays only. 


TAPE WORM. 


INFALLIBLY CURED with two spoons of medicine in two or 





E. D. BASSFORD, 












COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Thin Bar Tumblers, per doz, 60 | Ale Glasses, per doz...... 
Ale Tumblers, per doz....$1.00 | Water Tumblers, per doz..$1 00 
Also all kinds of Bar Furnishing Goods aT EQUALLY Low Pricgs. 
Bar Bottles, Soda Tumblers, Sherries, Champagnes, Pony 
Brandies and Cocktail Glasses. New Styles, Lowest Prices. Every- 
thing for the Complete outfit of a Bar at Pricks FAR BBLOW ANY 
House In THE City. 
COME AND SEE US, 

or drop a postal card, and we will call with samples and prices. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 


COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 


OTTO LEWIN, 


The well known Artist Photographer, 
989 THIRD AVE.,S. E. Cor. 59th St., 
294 BOWERY, above Houston St. 


wits $5 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 


3 pCt. Grand Dutchy of Oldenburg 
Government Bond, 


ISSUE OF (871. 
These bonds are issued and guaranteed by the government of 
the above Grand Dutchy and participate in 2 Drawings 








annually, in which the following premiums are drawn: 
1 Premium (@ 60,000 Mark 
I . fa. 30,000 ‘* 
I “ fa. 3,000 “cc 
I sad fa.. z.g00 ° 
3 Premiums(@ go« 2,700 ‘ 
3 “6 a 1,800 ‘ 
4 (@ 42 1,680 ‘ 
5 ne (@ 300 1,500 ‘ 
21 vd (@ 180 3,780 ‘* 
84 (@ 120 22,080 ‘* 








224 Premiums together amounting to 128,040 Mark. 
Every Oldenburg Bond bears 3 pCt. Interest an- 
nually, payable on February Ist. 

Every Bond, if not drawn with a large premium, must be re- 
deemed with at least 120 Reichsmark. 

The next drawiug takes place 


MAY 1, 1879. 


Country orders, sent in RecistereD Letters inclosing $5 will 
secure one of these bonds for the next drawing, 1st of May. 
For circulars and other information address the 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO.. 


185 CHATHAM SQUARE (Bank Building), N. Y. City. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1874. 


N.B.—In writing, please state you saw this in the English Puck. 
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ICH &ce 
EP HAVANA: 


102 NASSAU S!.NY. 


ROYAL 


TICKET OFFICE. 








Next Grand Drawing will take place May 10th, 


Capital $200,000 


$21 Prizes, amounting to $810,000. | 

Tickets, $40. Halves, $2c. Quarters, $10. Fifths, $8. 

Tenths, $4. ‘I'wentieths, $2 Fortieths, $1. | 

Special Ra’‘es to Clubs and Agents on application, 

RENTUCEY STATE LOTTERY DRAWING APRIL 30th. | 

Capital, $14,000. Whole tickets, $1 

LOUIE ‘A STATE LOTTERY DRAWS MAY 13th. | 

Capital, $30,000. Tickets, $2. Halves, $1. | 
ALL CERMAN STATE LOTTERIES. 

Sap” In writing orders or for information please state that 

you saw this in the ‘*Puck.”” 

















Cana STREET. 


Lats 





threz hours, For particulars address with stamp to 
H. EICHHORN, No. 4St. Marks Place, New York. 
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‘HOSIERY. 
|| Arnold, Constable & Co. 


HAVE JUST OPENED 


Fxtreme Novelties 


{n MISSES’ and CHILDRENS’ 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Silk, Lisle Thread and Cotton Hose, 
Notably 


The “PINAFORE” Style for BOYS, 
The“RAINBOW” for MISSES, 


Beautifully Embroidered, 





SPECIAL ORDER 
MISSES’ REAL BALBRIGGAN HOSE, 


For RETAIL SALES, in’ 
“PALE PINK,” “BLUE CIEL,” “VIOLET,” &c 





«For Street Wear,” 


THE NEWEST DESIGNS, 


with embroidered ANKLETS. 


**CARDINAL,” 
“MULBERRY,” ‘** BROWN,” 
“DRAGON GREEN,” “PRUNE” and a number of 

MISCELLANEOUS STYLES 
In “TARTANS” and FANCY “STRIPES.” 


COLORS—** NAVY BLUE,” 





Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


PARASOL 


AND 


UMBRELLA 


DEPARTMENT. | 


We offer an UNLIMITED ASSORTMENT of the LATEST 
STYLES AND MOUNTINGS, 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


N. B._-PARASOLS to match COSTUMES in any 
STYLE, TO ORDER. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


BROADWAY, corner 19th STREET. 


Patents, Trade Marks 


are promptly secured by the Patent Office of 


PAUL GOEPEL, 


Staats-Zeitung Building, Tryon Rew, New York. 


ADVICE AND PAMPHLET FREE. 


Goepel’s Classified; Trademark-Record ‘open to free in- 
spection. 











_ Publisher of “‘DER TECHNIKER,”’ a semi-monthly Journal, 
in the German Language, devoted to the progress of Science, In- 
vention and the Trades. ‘Terms of Subscription: $2.40 per year, 
in Advance, including Postage. 


NOMORE RHEUMATISM, 


Gout, Gravel, er Diabetes. 


Schlumberger’s harmless, infallible French Salicylates relieves 
within 12 hours, cures within 4 days. Box $1, postage free. Only 
depot in New York at 284 Sixth Ave. 

L. A. PARIS & CO., General Agents for U. S. 


Sample copies free. 





made counterfeits. 











PATENT COVERS 


FOR 


FILING “PUCK” 


Price $1.00. 


FOR SALE AT THE “PUCK”’ 
OFFICE, 
13 North William St. 


BACK NUMBERS 


“PUCK” 
Can be Supplied on Demand. 








ADDRESS: 


Willmer & Rogers 


NEWS COMPANY, 
31 Beekman St., New York. 





BURT 2’ 


Madison Square, New York. 


PORTRAITS, 





yar ~. 


Highest Awards: Paris, Vienna, Philadelphia and New York. 


BRANCH: 
Old Post Office Building, Nassau Str., New York 





THE MSOT 
Extensive}Manufacturers of Billiard Tables in the World. 





han £ 


The J, i. Grensnick & Balke Co., 


No. 724 BROADWAY. 
NEWEST AND MOST ELECANT STYLES. 





The unequalled ‘Monarch’ Cushions which we warrant for 10 Years. 


Billiard Materials. Cloth, Balls, Cues, &e., 
of vur own manufacture and importation. 


The J. M. BRUNSWICK & BALKE CO., 


CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 


REW YORK. 


PACHTMANN & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


offer great Bargains in 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER.- 
LING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 








WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 
in endless variety at close prices. 





EsTABLISHED 1838. 


MATHESIUS & FREY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET 


FURNITURE 


Upholstery, Decorations, &c., 
at Prices to suit the times. Every Article guaranteed. 
91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 














**PIPER-HEIDSIECK.” We gnarantee this medium 
dry wine to be superior in quality to any othes CHAMPAGNE 
without regard to cost. 

PIPER “SEC” is more adapted to the German and Eng 
lish taste; is without bitterness and acidity, ‘and dryer than 
= = imported. It leaves the most delicious after-taste on 

ne palate, 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


JOHN OSBORN, SON & CO., 


FouNDED IN 1886, 
45 Beaver Street, N. Y., 
And 44 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal, 


NICOLL, the Tailor, 


159—149 Bowery. 


® 
PANTS to order .... ccccccccccscsrccccccccccccess $3.00 to $10.00 
BFE OP CPOE o006 ce ovesesecvecccese cecsesess $12.00 to $40.00 
SPRING OVERCOATS to order.... ..... «+++ +-$12.00 to $16.00 
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HUNGARIAN 
Liguers and 


in the United States and) 
and personally. attending to 
directly from the Wine-growers 
districts of Hungary, and are 
of Wines and Liquors for 
at reasonable prices. Orders 
be promptly attended to, and 


"a" 
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eg 35 & 37 Broad St., and 39 & 41 First Ave., 


are the only Importers of 


A. HELLE 





BRANCH: No, 4 Union Square, with elegant Winerooms and Restaurant. 


GOO CE DOR aE 
‘s) 


WINES, 
Crown Champagne, 


Canada, who are regularly 
the selection of their Wines 
in the most renowned Wine 
able to furnish the very best 
Family and Medicinal use, 
left at the above places will 
delivered free of charge. 
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Caution.—Other so-called agents for these medicines sell home- 
© Workshop. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO PROGRESS OF THE USEFUu ARTS. Price, 50 Cents Pe Part. Send for Samples. 
General Agents: THE INTERNATIONAL NEW! 


COMPANY, 31 Beekman Street, New York, 














PUCK’S LITTLE SUGGESTION TO THE ROYAL TARGETS OF EUROPE—TRY THE DUMMY PLAN. 





